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Muna Lee | | 
„ Director of National Activities of the National Woman's Party, who has jut 
een, returned from Europe to take up the direction of affairs at Alva Belmont i 1 
„„ House. Miss Lee has been in Geneva and in Spain since the middle of January xx, | | — 4 
f assisting Alice Paul with the international work for Equal Rights. She received es | } 
bi | a warm welcome in New York and in Washington upon her return. 1 | 
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The object of this organization: shall be 

te secure for women complete. equality — 

-} with men under the law and in all human | 
relationships. | 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall lave Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


„Congress shall have power te enforce 
this artiele by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 52 
{ louse Joint Kesolution Number 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1 
by SenaTor PF. Nr, North — 
Introduced in the House January 11, 1932, 
hy Lovis Lobrow, 
Indiana. 


OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


lain the Chorus 


OME few optimistic people seem to have the notion that the Equal Rights 


Amendment can be passed by appealing to members of Congress in 
Washington. This is somewhat like the time-honored syllogism, “Every me 


horse is a quadruped, therefore all quadrupeds are horses.” 


While it is perfectly true that Congress alone has power to pass the Equal ; 


Rights Amendment, it by no means follows that even the most stupendous 


appeal addressed to the members of Congress at the Capitol would bring the 


Amendment one iota nearer. Members of Congress are not elected by people 
who live in the District of Columbia. Charming people live there, intelligent 
people, whom the Senators and Representatives are doubtless happy to meet: 
in their offices, but these people and their interesting opinions matter not one 


_ jot or tittle to the members of Congress, politically speaking. The men and 
| i who represent the several States in Congress owe their election to the 
folks back home, and they are meticulous in acknowledging their obligation. 


They will vote as their active constituents desire them to vote, otherwise they 


cara will automatically cease voting in Congress altogether. | 
Prom this it follows that if women desire the passage of the Equal Rights 
: E he ‘Amendment, as those who understand the proposition most certainly do, 
they must carry on their campaign not in Washington, D. C., but in the 
8 States, from Maine to Texas and from New York to California. : 
Moreover, they must persuade all the great organizations of women, such 
as the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, to align themselves with, 
e instead of against, the Equal Rights . This means work in the 
feld and notin Washington 


Sentiment among women is without 


ee in favor of Equal Rights for the two sexes in all fields of 3 
endeavor; but this sentiment is amorphous, unorganized and frequently so 
III. informed that it defeats its own purpose. The National Woman’s Party 
haas precisely one task before it at the present time—a task which must be 
gnaecomplished before anything short of a miracle ean inscribe Equal Rights in 
tze Constitution. That task is, of course, organization. 


The thousands of women, yes, the millions of women in the United States 
who ardently desire Equal Rights for quite practical reasons, must be brought 


together into an organization that can then speak to Congress in stentorian 
tones. Our voices are now like the chirping of birds, sweet or raucous, as 
tze case may be, but barely. audible; while what we need is a national 
symphony of women’s voices echoing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
* * Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and never ceasing. 
When this chorus the members will lend their voices to 


„ of Equal Rights 


health, temperance, mothers’ pensions, birth control, social hygiene, edu- 
cation, recreation and the thousand other objectives dear to the heart of 


| Te HE, ‘women who are working so devotedly for international peace, public : 


the humanitarian sex should pause for a moment and ask themselves one 
question: “Is it worth while for me to continue working with the short arm 
of the lever, when if I could once get the long arm into my hands I could 
5 accomplish a hundred times more along my line in the same amount of time?” 


‘With men dominating every avenue of human activity, constituting an 
overwhelmi ing majo-ity in all legislative assemblies and controlling the eco- 


nomie life of the world, women are at such a hopeless disadvantage in urging 


the adoption of their ideals that we advise them to desist momentarily from the 


- fruitless contest and instead to mass their efforts behind the Equal Rights 


movement. A rise in the status of women by even a small increment will 
automatically do more for international peace, public health, temperance, 
and all the other humanitarian ideals, than the direct efforts of every living 
woman on the planet could possibly accomplish under present circumstances 
during the course of the entire generation’s lifetime. 

Equal Rights constitutes the long arm of the lever in the stupendous task 
of prying civilization loose from the bedrock of barbarism. Men cannot 
extricate themselves from war, intemperance, prostitution, ignerance and all 


the rest of it without women’s aid. 


The implications of the Equal Rights movement are as broad as the 
implications of the feminine principle itself. If you believe in the things 
women stand for, then work first for the elevation of their status as a sex; 
the other desiderata will follow almost of their own accord. 
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March ** 1932 


internationally known psychiatrist 
“ and head of St. Elizabeth’s Hospi- 
tal, declared his belief in the wisdom of 
the Equal Rights Amendment at a meet- 
ing on March 6 at Alva Belmont House. 
Speaking on the topic of “Men and 
Women and Equal * ” Dr. White 
said in part: 


„Health legislation, like all other legis- 


lation I take it, is valuable in proportion 
to the stability of the foundation upon 
which it is erected. If it is based upon 
an accurate estimate of social conditions 
and undertakes to reach well-defined and 
desirable ends by methods that are avail- 
able and can be readily mobilized for that 
purpose, then such legislation is good, 
and very much of the health legislation in 
past years has belonged to this class. It 
has been founded upon accurate scientific 
information. Its objective was mutually 
beneficial to all concerned, and it was 
possible. to carry it out without encoun- 
tering - insurmountable obstacles. More 


recent legislation that has undertaken to 
discriminate between the sexes does not 
fall within this category. Its objectives 


are vague. It is nct founded on accurate 


scientific knowledge. It deals with in- 
tangibles which are exceedingly difficult 
or impossible to define, and its results 
are indefinite and in many instances they 
are obviously detrimental to one or both 


of the sexes. Under these circumstances 


it would seem desirable to remove as far 
as possible handicaps to a free and open 
competition as between men and women, 
to the end that natural adaptations will 
result;in consequence. This becomes still 
more desirable when it is appreciated 
that prohibitive legislation of the sort 
which has been proposed, if it is not 
founded upon necessity and upon actually 
definite and clear-cut facts, is sterilizing 


in its results because it closes the door of 


opportunity. — 
“When we appreciate that each indi- 
vidual personality is absolutely unique, 


_ that in all prey there has never 


43 


been anyone else in the world exactly like 
any existing person, and that there never 
will be in the world again another person 
exactly his counterpart, we realize that 
each individual represents possibilities, 


actual and latent, which no one can fore 


see or predict, and as with all living 
beings the actualization of such latent 
possibilities is dependent upon the ex- 
posure of the individual to appropriate 
stimuli. No one, therefore, unless it be- 
comes absolutely essential, should have 
his opportunities impaired by refusing 
him the chance of certain occupations 
that might develop his latent possibilities, 


Until the differences between the sexes 


can be defined with sufficient accuracy to 
determine that certain definite things are 
actually injurious to an extent that they 
endanger the individual or the race, all 
such attempts at differential legislation 
should not be undertaken, and in the 


‘meantime the natural adjustment of the 
human organism to its environment will 


presumably make unnecessary any * 
legislation whatever. 


Equal Rights Law 


HE United States Supreme Court 
recently cited the Wisconsin Equal 
Rights law as evidencing woman’s 
iw status, and as justifying a decision 
of the court which in effect repudiates 
the doctrine of the common law that hus- 
band and wife are one, and he that one. 
In the case in question—Hoeper vs. the 
Tax Commission of Wisconsin—a Wiscon- 
sin statute was held unconstitutional in 
that it required the wife’s income to be 
added to the husband’s income and the 
total treated as his income alone for the 
purposes of computing the income tax. 
The Hoeper case was decided on No- 
vember 30, 1931. The facts in the case 
are these: Albert A. Hoeper of Marathon 
County married in 1927. Subsequent to 
the marriage, he and his wife each re- 
ceived a taxable income. Her income con- 


sisted of a salary, interest, and dividends — 


and a share of the profits of a partner- 
ship with which her husband had no con- 
nection. The assessor of incomes assessed 
against Mr. Hoeper a tax computed on 
the combined total of his and his wife’s 
income, treating the aggregate as his in- 
come, The amount so assessed exceeded 
the sum of taxes which would have been 
due had their incomes been separately 
assessed. Mr. Hoeper paid the tax under 
protest and instituted proceeding to re- 
cover so much as was in excess of the tax 
on his own separate income. He asserted 
that the statute as applied to him vio- 
lated the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
Suprenie Court of Wisconsin overruled 
this contention. The question then pre- 


By Burnita Shelton Matthews 


sented to the United States Supreme 
Court was whether the State law deprived 
Mr. Hoeper of due process and the equal 
protection of the law. Mr. Hoeper as- 
serted that what the State did was to 
assess and collect from him a tax based 
in part upon the income received by his 
wife, and that such exaction is arbitrary 


and discriminatory, and consequently vio- 


lative of the Constitutional guaranties. 

The United States Supreme Court re- 
versed the judgment of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court. The first statute cited 
to justify the decision of the court was 
the Equal Rights Law sponsored by the 
Wisconsin Branch of the National Wom- 
an’s Party under the able leadership of 
Mrs. Mabel Racf Putuam and Mrs. Max 
Rotter. 
part as follows: 

„. Women are declared to have the 
same rights as men in the exercise of 
suffrage, freedom of contract, choice of 
residence for voting purposes, jury serv- 
ice, holding office, holding and conveying 
property, care and custody of children, 
and in all other respects. Under the title, 
‘Property Rights of Married Women,’ it 


is enacted that a wife's real estate and 


its rents, issues, and profits shall be her 
sole and separate property as if she were 
unmarried, and shall not be subject to the 
disposal of her husband; and this is true 
of her personal property as well, whether 
owned at the date of marriage or subse- 
amenity acquired. She may convey, devise, 


The opinion of the court is in 


or bequeath her property, real real and per- 
sonal, as if she were unmarried, and her 
nd has no right of disposal thereof, 
nor is it liable for his debts. Either 
spouse may convey his or her property to 
the other or create a lien thereon in favor 
of the other. The individual earnings of 
every married woman, except those ac- 


eruing from labor performed for her hus- 


band, or in his employ or payable by him, 
are her separate property, and are not 
subject to his control or liable for his 
debts. She may sue in her own name 


and have all the remedies of an unmar- 


ried woman in regard to her separate 


property or business and to recover her 


earnings and is liable to suit and to the 
rendition of a judgment, which may be 
enforced against her separate property as 
if she were unmarried. kan 

“Since, then, in law and in fact the 
wife’s income is in the fullest degree her 
separate property and in no sense that 
of her husband, the question presented 
is whether the State has power by an 
income tax law to measure his tax, not 
by his own 3 but, in part, by that 
of another. . 

“We have no 2 that, because of the 
fundamental conceptions which underlie 
our system, any attempt by a State to 
measure the tax on one person’s property 
or income by reference to the property. or 
income of another is contrary to due 
process of law as guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, That which is not in 
fact the taxpayer’s income cannot be 
made such by calling it income. . 
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“The judgment must be reversed, ... .” 

Mr. Justice Holmes, Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, and Mr. Justice Stone dissented. 
Mr. Justice Holmes in the dissenting 
opinion stated, in part: 

“This case cannot be disposed of as an 
attempt to take one person’s property to 
pay another person’s debts. The statutes 
are the outcome of a thousand years of 
history. They must be viewed against 
the background of the earlier rules that 
husband and wife are one, and that one 
the husband, and that, as tie husband 


took the wife’s chattels he was liable for 


her debts. They form a system with 
echoes of different moments, none of 
which is entitled to prevail over the other. 
The emphasis in other sections on separa- 
tion of interests cannot make us deaf to 
the assumption in the sections quoted of 
community when two spouses live to- 
gether and when usually each would get 


HEN 1 was first asked to pre- 
pare an article for Equal Rights, 
and the subject, “Women of the 
Stage,” was suggested, I was a little be- 
wildered as to just how to find a connec- 
tion. But the more I turned the matter 
over in my mind, the more clearly I saw. 
that there was a very interesting relation 
between the two subjects. 
The National Woman’s Party is devoted 
to one purpose only. It is trying to see 
that in law and in custom, in legislation 
and as much as possible in all depart- 
ments of life, equal chances for develop- 


ment and opportunity are accorded men 


and women. 

Now it seems to me that the women 
of the stage represent probably the most 
satisfactory example available of work- 
ers in a field of activity in which men and 
women enjoy Equal Rights in a notable 
degree. It is one field at least, in which 
equality of opportunity is accepted as a 
matter of course; in which there exists no 
element of antagonism between men and 
women, as such. Each fulfills the de- 
mands made upon his or her talents as 
fully as those talents permit. Each needs 
the work of the other to complete the 
effort undertaken in the production of 
a play. Recognition and opportunity 
are based (theoretically at least) on just 
one thing: the ability to deliver the goods. 
Moreover this equality of status existed 
long before there was any agitation for 
Equal Rights. It has been taken as a 
matter of course; and the activities of an 


entire profession involving millions of 


dollars both in investments and in sala- 
ries paid, is conducted on the assumption 
of sex equality. 

From the standpoint of human rela- 


tions, this illuminating fact results from 


Constitution of the United States is con- 
cerned, the Legislature has power to de- 
termine what the consequences of mar- 
riage shall be, and, as it may provide that 
the husband shall or shall not have cer- 
tain rights in his wife’s property and 
shall or shall not be liable for his wife's 
debts, it may enact that he shall be liable 
for taxes on an income that in every 
probability will make his life easier 
and help to pay his bills. Taxation may 
consider not only command over, but 
* enjoyment of the property taxed. 
In some States, if not in all, the 
husband became the owner of the wife's 
chattels on marriage without any trouble 


from the Constitution, and it would 


require ingenious argument to show 
that there might not be a return to the 
law as it was in 1800. It is all a matter 
of statute. But for the statute the in- 


Women of the Stage 


By Blanche Yurka 


Boiror’s Nore: Miss Yurka is one of the out- 
standing figures in the intellectual drama in the 


United States today. She is closely identified with | 


the production of Ibsen's plays and has impersonated 
many of his leading roles. Recently she has been 
acting in a special production of the Greek tragedy 
“Electra” in New York and Boston. She prepared 
the accompaning article at the request of the New 


York State Branch of the National Woman's Party. 


the mutual contributing to the work in- 
volved. There is a kind of friendly com- 
araderie existing among workers in the 
theater, regardless of sex; a fellowship of 
enthusiasm and appreciation of one an- 


other's efforts, which is, I imagine often 


missing in other fields of endeavor. Oh, 


I don’t mean to say there are no jealousies | 


or antagonisms to be found there (we 
are still human beings), but if antagon- 
isms exists, they are not in any sense 
founded upon sex discrimiations. 


Ik a woman writes a good play, it is 


accepted as such, not merely as “a good 
play for a woman to have written.” If 


she is a producer—and it is interesting to 


note how the number of women producers 
is growing—her play is successful or not, 
according to its merits as a production, 
with no addition or subtraction of credit, 
because of her gender. Now in my opin- 
ion, at least, this state of affairs is a good 
one. It is healthy. 

This equality of opportunity results in 


the atmosphere of impersonal competition 


which stimulates the mind and the imagi- 
nation to its best effort. 


I note on the letterhead of the National | 


Woman’s Party the following werds: 
Object: “To secure for women an equal 
status with men in the laws, and equal 
opportunities in every pursuit of life.” 

Well, that surely seems a not unreason- 


able objective toward which to work. Let 


us examine it for a moment. 


inquiry into the source. So far as the 


plish, it is our business to supply any 


on marriage. 


and there would be no question about it. 

“T will add a few words that seem to 
me superfluous. It is said that Wisconsin 
has taken away the former characteristics 
of the marriage state. But it has said in 
so many words that it keeps this one, 
And when the Legislature clearly indi. 
cates that it means to accomplish a cer- 
tain result within its power to accom- 


formula that the juris 
to require. 


It is to be noted that Mr. Justice 


Holmes intimates there may be a return 


to the law of 1800, whereby the husband 
became the owner of the wife’s chattels 
“It is all a matter of 
statute,” says he. By the passage of the 
proposed Equal Rights Amendment to the 
National Constitution it would not be a 
“matter of statute,” for no State could 


then deny by statute the equality — 
teed by 


qual status with men before the law.” 


Many people possibly, imagine that that 


happy millenium already exists; that 
when women got the vote they automati- 
cally took on an equal status with men 
in the eyes of the law. That is far from 
being true! Do yon realize that there 
are laws on the statute books of some of 
the States so flagrant in their discrimina- 
tion against wives and mothers as to be 
almost unbelievable? Laws which in 
their application reduce a woman peril- 
ously close to a nonentity in the eyes of 
the judges whom her vote presumably 


helps to elect? That in forty States in 


this country the services of a wife, inside 
or outside of the home, belong to her hus- 
band; that she is considered to have no 
right to decide or dictate—how those ser- 
vices shall be utilized? That in Georgia, 
Vermont, and Virginia a man may col- 
lect wages earned by his wife? Regard- 
less of whether he is an incompetent, a 
drunkard or merely a loafer, who may 
find it more convenient for a woman to 
earn the wages, she having no claim on 
them or any portion of them whatsoever. 
Do you know that in these States—Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Illinois, Michigan, Mie 


sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, 
Rhode Island and Tennessee—if a woman 


is a wage earner, a man may collect 


damages for loss of a wife’s services in 


cage of injury, but that the wife has no 


such similar right to the indemnity paid 


to her husband under similar circum- 
stances? 
Why, even in the home, that place most 
willingly conceded by the most ardent 
anti-feminists to be a woman’s kingdom, 
the mother is frequently helpless to exer- 
cise authority over a child regardless of 
the fitness of the father to do so, I’ve 
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heard of cases where an inheritance left 
to a child comes solely under the control 
of the father. The mother has no legal 
right to a voice in the matter of the dis- 
position of such an inheritance, again re- 


gardless of the father’s capacity or in- 


clination to dispose of it for the child’s 
welfare. 

In Michigan, New York and Massachu- 
getts, the father alone is entitled to the 
services or earnings of a child: Naturally 
there are many cages where this is a per- 
_ feetly satisfactory state of affairs, but 
that it should be legally impossible for 
the mother to exercise control where the 
father is unfit or incapable of consider- 
ing the child’s welfare, is sex discrimina- 
tion which should be wiped off the statute 
books of a self-respecting nation. Well, 
for a country that always believes in a 
sporting chance, that is obviously unfair. 

The second half of the objective of the 
National Woman’s Party seems equally 
interesting to me. “Equal opportunities 
in every pursuit of life” Why not? 
Opportunity is merely the privilege of 
entering an avenue of approach. Natu- 
rally, there are some vocations for which 
women are less suited than men; fitness 
to it —" on But 


why not trust women to gravitate to- 


ward those professions or trades which 
do attract them, without the necessity of 
breaking down senseless tabus which are 
relics of a time and a state of conscious- 
ness, an attitude toward women’s capaci- 
ties which we have happily outgrown. 
One has only to realize, as I did last 


week, when I saw Miss Edith Evans’ 


beautiful portrayal of Florence Night- 
ingale, in “Lili,” what a short time has 
elapsed since the idea of a woman as a 
war nurse seemed shocking and radical. 
There are such numbers of places in the 
infinite range of human activity where 
women can develop their best gifts, their 
best potentialities. Their responsibilities 


lie in/ the direction of realizing the im- 


mense power which lies within their 
grasp; and in equipping themselves to 
use it intelligently. The war proved that 
women could function effectively in many 
fields closed to them by public opinion in 
times of peace. And in Soviet Russia 
we are witnessing the most drastic change 
of opinion in regard to women’s capaci- 


ties the world has ever seen. 


Think of their power to help mould 
public opinion, their power to stand back 
of and support high ideals in government 


eising of that privil 


AS 


and national life, through intelligent dis- 


cussion of public issues in the home; 


through an honest effort to use the ballot 


effectively; to challenge the neglect of 


municipal housecleaning with the same 


kind of energy they would use in the 

home. 

And there is nothing n Ww in their ¢ exer- 
e and authority. 

Feminism is not, as so many people think, 


a modern concent. Only last year I 


played in “Lysistrata” (in which the first 
voice was raised for Equal Righis in 
Athens) which still remains after 2 400 
years the finest Feminist argument ever 
written for the stage. Today, as surely 
as ever, when Aristophanes wrote so 
amusingly and so brilliantly on the sub- 
ject of disarmament, the women have a 
splendid chance to influence the decisions 
of the nation. 

Always in each century a few outstand- 
ing women have,done something to im- 
prove the status of women. 

I, for one, feel it should be the privilege 
of every self-respecting woman of today, 
in whatever walk of life or field of activity 


she finds herself to enjoy the same im- 


personal standard of achievement as is 
enjoyed by the women of the stage. 


A Life and Death Matter 


and death matter to American wom- 

en and their children, and not an 
academic question of no vital concern, is 
brought out forcefully, thoth perhaps 
unconsciously, by Dr. Rosina Wistein of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in a very able article 
entitled, “Maternal Mortality,” which ap- 
pears in the February issue of the Medi- 
coal Woman’s Journal. Dr. Wistein em- 


I HAT Equal Rights is literally a life 


phasises the fact, which we have long 


recognized, that “the disesteem of woman- 
hood” is at the base of our abnormally 
high maternal mortality rate in the 
United States and that from this source 
flows a veritable slaughter of the inno- 
cents, 100,000 infants under one month 
of age being offered up every year. 

The entrance of women into medicine, 
as might have been predicted, has resulted 
in a more vocative demand for adequate 
obstetrical care for the great mass of 
women who are unable to pay for it. With 
the extension of Equal Rights, and more 
particularly with the election of women 
to represent women in our law-making 
and budget-fixing assemblies, the impor- 


tance of obstetrics to the racial life will 
secure more adequate recognition. Many 


of the diffieulties that medical women face 
today are due to the sex inferiority com- 
plex which still leads many women to call 
in a man instead of a woman doctor in 
ease of illness. In this respect lay- 
women bear a heavy burden of respon- 
sibility both to themselves and to future 
generations. As long as they hold their 


own sex in disesteem those who both 
could and would most efficiently help 


them in the solution of their health prob- 


lems will be prevented from so doing. 
The Equal Rights movement opened the 
way for women to study and practice 
medecine; it now needs to finish the job 


by uprooting the prejudice in the lay 


mind against the woman doctor to the 
end that medical women may be free to 
participate equally with men in the solu- 
tion of the world’s — and clinical 
problems. 

We reprint herewith excerpts from Dr. 
Wistein’s admirable article: 


IN recent years the maternal deaths at 

childbirth have increased so much, in 
spite of the antiseptics, precautions, in- 
creased scientific management of births, 


and instruction of the laity that it be- 


hooves us to look over the field very care- 
fully and study just why such a large 
per cent of deaths occurs. 

Maternal mortality rates in the United 
States are today among the highest in 
the civilized world, and but a slight de- 
crease in these rates has occurred since 
the beginning of the present century. The 


significance of these facts from a national 


point of view is found not only in the loss 
of the lives of women presumably at their 
prime, but also in the far-reaching effect 


of maternal mortality on the infant death. 


rate. Dr. Woodbury, in his report to the 
Labor Bureau at ae D. C., 192T- 
1929, states: 


A very considerable proportion of all 
deaths of infants under one year of age 
oceur during the first month of life from 
causes which have their origin in the care 
and condition of mothers during preg- 
nancy and confinement. In the United 
States as a whole it may be estimated that 
approximately 100,000 deaths of infants 
under one month of age occur every year. 
Reduction in the mortality from these 
causes depends upon improvement and 


extension of facilities for prenatal, con- 


finement, and postnatal care. It may 
also be estimated that at least 100,000 
stillbirths occur each year. The same 
measures which will safeguard the lives 
and health of mothers’ pregnancy and 
labor will also tend to reduce the still; 
birth and neonatal mortality rates.” 3 
Dr. Woodbury estimates the total an- 
nual number of maternal deaths in the 
United States on the basis of 1921 birth- 
registration area statistics to be 18,281. 
However, a careful survey of sources of 
error in certifications of death through- 
out the area leads him to the conclusion 
that the true number of maternal deaths 
is probably as much as 12 per cent. in 


excess of those reported, making an esti- 


mated yearly death toll of more than me, | 
000 women. 

The report from the bureau at Wash- 
ington for 1925 to 1927 gives as detailed 
an account as it is possible to obtain from 
registered States. (Not all States are 
registered. ) 

Comparison of the United States rates 
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with those of other countries shows that 


the United States ranks among those hav- 
img the highest rates, such as New Zea- 


land and Chile. Among the countries 


having rates less than half that of the 
United States are Denmark, Finland, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and Uruguay. A detailed report 
can be obtained — to 
for it. 
* * * 89 

Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen, head of De- 
partment of Obstetrics, Loyola Univer- 
sity, who has handled thousands of ob- 


stetrieal cases in her forty years of prac- 
tice, and has had the training of many 


men and women in obstetrics, makes this 


statement “The high per cent. of maternal 


mortality in childbirth shown in the 
United States is capable of many inter- 
pretations. In the Southern States we 


have the ignorance and superstition of the 
colored mother and the colored midwife 


to account for a high per cent. of mor- 
tality. In the Western States we have 
the long distance between patient and 
medical assistance to explain neglect. In 
New York City, Chicago and Philadelphia 
we have the crowding of the population 


and their unfamiliarity with the ease that 


experienced help can be obtained. In 


addition to these groups we have the ig- 


norance and isolation of the ignorant 


mountain people and the low standards of 


living in our mining districts. If these 
classes were averaged it would give a very 


5 high per cent. of mortality, but the re- 


maining classes, if averaged, would prob- 
ably be very low. The vastness of the 
country, and the diversity of the popula- 
tion in the United States, makes our sta- 
tistics better than they should be and 
worse than they should be, according to 
the section we are thinking of. | 
“Women physicians, I believe, have a 
very low per cent. of mortality in the 


patients delivered by them. My own per 


cent. is less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
I can count on my fingers all the obstetric 
patients I have ever lost from any cause. 
I believe this is true of most of our women 
physicians. The reason for this is that 


the woman physician rarely leaves her 


patient at any time when in labor, but is 
in nearly constant attendance. The wom- 
an physician never attempts to do any 


obstetrical work that she is not qualified ~ 


to do, and when she calls for assistance 
it is for someone who is better qualified 
than herself. The woman physician has 
greater patience in waiting on the powers 
of nature and has also a keener fellow- 
feeling for the patient, not possible in one 
of the opposite sex. The remedy for the 
high mortality in childbirth is the as 
sumption by women physicians of the ob- 
stetrical work and a more systematic edu- 
eation of the laity.” 


The various medical journals published 


tice. 


by different medical associations contain 


reports of committees appointed to inves- 


tigate the reasons for the high mortality 


at childbirth, such as the A. M. A. 
Journal, the Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, and reports at various medi- 
cal meetings. We find that they attribute 
wt 


Insufficient number of hospitals, 


faulty technique and equipment. 


2. Inefficient medical training in ob- 
stetrics. 


3. Lack of the sense of responsibility 


and importance of this department 


in ͤ medicine by many physicians. 

4. Large distances to be covered in the 
country, thereby causing delay in 
getting efficient help when needed. 

CVVVVUCZlff 
Dr. DeLee attributes the large per cent. 
of mortality that occurs at childbirth to 
“Disesteem on the part of students and 
doctors to obstetrics.” Dr. DeLee’s state- 
ment is too true, but there are reasons 
underlying that very condition. The 
disesteem of the human body as a whole, 
the disesteem of womanhood, the dises- 
teem of the importance of proper care at 


childbirth is a sequel of the above condi- 


tions, and has been carried down to the 
medical colleges and to obstetrical prac- 


This can be 8 by a revised medi- 


cal school curriculum, Where the obstetri- 


cal department would receive proper at- 
tention. 
must put in their time per schedule, and 
when we consider that there are sixty to 
eighty pages to be memorized daily for 


quiz classes, lectures and clinics to attend, 


as the day has only twenty-four hours, it 


is a marvel they do as well as they do. 


The obstetrical training must be crowded 


in at night and out of the school hours. 


Since 65 per cent. of the eases of ma - 
ternal mortality at childbirth are due to 


preventable causes which can be remedied 
by better training of doctors, midwives, 
nurses, and a better hospital equipment, 
it would seem to us that special stress in 
their training should be laid upon im- 
pressing them with the sanctity and re- 
sponsibility of their profession, that they 
should put forth the best energy and care 
for the welfare of their patients that they 
are possibly able to give, and they should 
possess a certain urge within their mind 
that nothing is too good for their charge— 
or anything omitted that contributes to 
the welfare of the mother and child. 


* * * 


We have these high mortalities of 


mothers at childbirth from preventable 
causes which do not elicit the proper 
amount of care and consideration they 
merit, either in our educators, politicians 


or legislators, And, as a natural sequence, 


the price of motherhood does elicit fear 


As it is at present, students 


— 


and apprehension on the part of the wom- 


en. This may have a bearing on the de- 
cline of birth rates, especially among the 


better classes and college-trained indi- 
viduals where very few families have more 
than two or three children, although this 
disinclination is not limited to this ‘class 
alone. 

‘Educational propaganda should con- 
sist of adequate resources to provide for 


“educational facilities for physicians, 


nurses, midwives, maintenance of hos- 


pitals, maternity homes and clinics, for 


prenatal, postnatal and confinement care. 
These to be furnished by either local, 
State or central government, and main 
tained by State or Federal subsidies for 
that purpose. 


We have here and there scattered vari- 
ous maternity clinics, but these are abso- 
lutely inadequate for the population. In- 
structions by only superficially or par- 
tially trained individuals, given spasmodi- 


cally in a haphazard fashion, are * to 
do more harm than good. | 
In the last report (1929) of the 1 | 


ment of Labor on maternal mortality, we 
find this comparison between England 


and the United States. Perhaps the most 


extensive system of grants in aid of local 
activities is that in effect in England and 
Wales, the scope of which is described in 


the reports of the Ministry of Health. 


The grants for the fiscal year of 1922-23 


amounted to $3,821,195.27 (£785,204), of 
which three-fourths was paid to local 


governmeniy authorities and the rest to 


voluntary societies. In the United States 


during the first full year of operation of 
the Sheppard-Towner Act, the total was 
$1,240,000, of which each State received 
$5,000 outright, and $5,000 more if it ap- 
propriated the like amount, and its share 
of the remaining fund $710,000, which is 
apportioned to the States on the basis of 
population if matched by State appropria- 
tion. | 
Compare this with an outlay of $800,- 
000,000 for the upkeep of naval armaments 
and ships. And our legislators are our 
husbands, fathers and brothers! 
Surely a woman has as yet a long road 


to travel before she will be fully recog- 


nized as a man’s equal. Before that can 
take place our health education must 


assume a more detailed plan in the cur- 
riculum of our schools and colleges on the 


importance of the human body and the 
importance of its perfect condition to 


each individual. 


Since, so far, all of our law 8 
and legislative measures, as well as our 
educational methods, are in the hands 
of our fathers, husbands, and brothers, 
they should take proper steps in this all- 
important matter, and instead of senti- 
mental prattle about the “sanctity of 
motherhood,” they should establish proper 
channels and means for its protection. 
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presides over civil non-jury cases, Judge 
Bush spends most of his spare time in the 
interest of church and fraternal work. 


F Superior Judge 
Guy F. Bush had 
his way, every 


Required Jury 


bor, American Legion, churches, welfare 
Duty Favored 


societies, schools, press, and two legisla- 


Los Angeles News, tors, Senator Eugene Clifford, Juneau, 


Los Angeles, Calif., qualified citizen of 


ty would be re- 


quired to sit on a 


Los Angeles Coun- 


He finds his entertainment in musical 
concerts and in collecting rare books. 


Judge Bush is president of the Los 


Angeles Twin Club. 


and Assemblyman Ira Burtis, Beaver 
Dam. 


Judge Davison attacked the commis- 


sion's order, saying it involved the liveli- 
hood of 150 citizens and the welfare of a 
community of 10,000. He said the com- 


jury at least once in a lifetime. 


My brother and I are pioneer twins in 
“And there bagel be no buts about i tang 


the city along with the Crail boys,” the 


he added. judge * pany had orders it could not fill unless 

Service on a jury is a matter of educa- it were permitted to put on a night shift, 
tion and a matter of civic duty, in the State Asked apIson, Wis. and added, “the only question is whether 
opinion of J udge Bush, and he is em- To Let Women February 24. these orders are to be filled at Kankakee 
phatie in making the statement that men Work Nights Every activity in or Beaver Dam.” | 
and women should seek jury duty rather Fe Beaver Dam joined Putting on the night shift, he said, 
than endeavor to avoid it.“ Sentinel, here on Wednesday would mean $93,000 more in wages for 

Contrary to a long standing belief, a nad Wis is, in the city’s plea to Beaver Dam workers. 


juror’s work is not irksome and boring. 
Rather, according to the jurist, it is fas- 
cinating and very much worthwhile. 

It is also the suggestion of Judge Bush 
that taxpayers become better acquainted 
with their courts. He said that too many 
citizens, who spend money each year for 
the upkeep of courts, avoid courtrooms 
simply because they believe all litigation 
is dull and uninteresting. ihe 

“Every citizen,” he declared, “should 
have some knowledge of court procedure. 
Visits to our courts would help restore 
to the people of Los Angeles a full and 
complete confidence in the judiciary.” 

Judge Bush has been serving on the 
superior bench since August, 1931, when 
he was appointed to the position by Gov- 
eror James Rolph. Prior to that appoint- 
ment, he was a municipal court judge, 
having been appointed to that bench in 
1927 by ex-Governor Friend Richardson. 
He was graduated from the University 


of Michigan Law School in 1909 and 


came to Los Angeles and started law 
practice in 1911. In 1923 he formed a 
partnership with his twin brother, Eli 
F. Bush, and the firm continued law prac- 
tice until Judge Bush’s appointment to a 
municipal judgeship. 

Outside the courtroom, where 1 now 


HE specific terms of. the so-called 
48-hour laws for women are not 
often studied critically by the aver- 
age advocate of welfare laws. Yet these 
terms usually convince most women that 


restrictive laws applying to females and 
not to males in the same circumstances 


are inexcusable discriminations against 
women under the necessity of earning a 
living in competition with men also under 
the necessity of earning a living. Two 
bills introduced on February 8, the one 
in the New Jersey Assembly and the other 
in the New Jersey Senate, must be 
amended to apply to persons or must be 


the State Indus- 


sgh 25, 1032 trial Commission 


that the Bear 
Brand Homies Company be permitted to 
put on a night shift of women at Beaver 
Dam to absorb about 150 of the city’s 


unemployed. 
Due to the crowd that came to the hear- 


ing it was held in the Senate chamber, 


where the citizens pleaded that in view 
of the present emergency the hosiery com- 
pany be permitted to put on a night shift 
for one year. Otherwise, it was ‘con- 
tended, the hosiery will be made at Kan- 


kakee, Dlinois, where the company has 


another plant and where Wisconsin labor 
restrictions do not exist. 
The commission recently refused a peti- 


tion by seven Wisconsin manufacturing 
establishments to permit night shifts of 
women workers, and Fred M. Wilcox, 


chairman, intimated Wednesday there is 
little chance the commission will reverse 
its position. | 

He said the commission could not grant 
a special concession to Beaver Dam and 
discriminate against the rest of the State, 


and that any commission order would be 


State wide. 
Cireuit Judge C. M. Davison led the 


. Beaver Dam representing la- 


defeated. No politician advocating such 
laws, violating as they do, the right of 


working women to their very existence, 
can secure the support of clear-thinking 
‘women for continued power. The pre- 


cise text of the two bills follows: 
Senate No. 136 


An Act to amend an act entitled “A 
supplement to an act entitled ‘An act 
to regulate and limit the hours of em- 

ployment of females in any manufac- 
_ tory, mercantile establishment, in any 
“bakery, laundry, or restaurant, in 
order to safeguard the health of such 


The work is going piecemeal to the 
Kankakee plant now, Judge Davison said, 


and he added that if the commission order 


is to stand “citizens will be able to staud 


on a cow pasture and look at a monument 


to a once busy industry.“ 
The speech of Judge Davison We 


ly irritated Commissioner Wilcox, who 


said: “If we had been as injudicious as 
Judge Davison’s paper we would be in a 
sorry plight.” 

Senator Clifford said he believed the 
commission could put in a general modi- 
fleation of the order for the State so that 
plants unable to handle their orders with 
the day forces could add night shifts. 

Assemblyman Burtis said he was 
liquidating his manufacturing plant at 
Beaver Dam because of out of State com- 
petition. He asserted he just had made 
a study of hosiery plants in Wisconsin 
and Tennessee, and found the plants in 
the Southern State had made money, 


while Phoenix Company of 


lost. 

Mayor Rae Weaver said “it is a poor 
law that says you can’t work, but must 
starve when work is available.” He said 
that if Beaver Dam girls could be given 
employment they would help parents so 
that family homes would not be lost. 


Jersey Introduces Nefarious gislation 


employee; to provide for its enforce- 
ment and a penalty for its violation, 
approved March twenty-eighth, one 
thousand nine hundred and twelve,” 
which said supplement was approved 
March twenty-first, one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-three. 
Be Ir ENACTED by the Senate and Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of New Jersey: 
1. Section one of the act of which this 
act is amendatory be and the same is 
hereby amended so that the same shall 
read as follows: 


1. In order to protect the health and 
morals of females employed in any manu- 
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facturing establishments, bakeries, [and] 


laundries, and restaurants by providing 
an adequate period of rest at night, no 


female shall be employed or permitted to 


work in any manufacturing establish- 
ment, bakery, [or] laundry or restaurant 
in this State before six o’clock in the 
morning or after ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning of any day; provided, that nothing 


herein contained shall apply to canneries 


engaged in packing perishable products, 
such as fruits and vegetables. 
Whoever employs any female or permits 


any female to be so employed in violation 


of the provisions hereof shall be punish- 


able by a fine of fifty d 
offense and one hundred dollars for any 


second or subsequent offense, to be re- 


covered in an action of debt in the small 


cause court of any county or the district. 


court of any city or judicial district. 


Actions instituted for the recovery a any 


Greek Cast Votes 


) OMEN voted for the first time in the 


history of Greece on February 28. 
The occasion was the municipal elections 
of Pirmus, near Athens. 


Only about 200 women availed them- 


selves of the franchise granted under the 
newly adopted elections law, although the 


total of male and female voters entitled 


to vote in the election was over 32,000. 
The election will have to be held over 
again beeause no candidate received the 
required vote of 40 per cent. 

We wonder how many men voted? 


Indian Feminists. 
OW Feminism Alters the Indian reser- 
vation. Press reports from Wiscon- 
sin, home of more Indians than any other 
State east of the Mississippi River, say 
that four Indian women were among the 


first hunters of this season on the * | 


River reservation. 
“Time was,” the story says, “when the 
squaws drew the water ‘and kindled the 


fire. Only the braves ventured into the 


woods to hunt the fleet deer and the a 
of rival redskins.” 


But this year Mrs. Charles Livingstone, 


Mrs. Anthony Chingway, Mrs. Francis 
Blackbear, and Mrs. John Sks went hunt- 
ing early—hunting for deer, bear, rabbits, 
partridges, and grouse in preparation for 
a hard winter. Scalps weren't men- 
tioned. 


A Feminist Victory 
EDROIT DES FEMMES announces a 
Feminist victory in Bordeaux: “On 
December 12, 1931, Mme. Henry Gounou- 
Uhou, vice-president of the National 
Council of Frenchwomen and member of 
the honor committee of the Girondin Sec- 
tion of the League for Women’s Rights, 


was appointed by M. Bouffard, Prefet of 


dollars for a first © 


penalty hereunder shall conform to the 


court in which the action is brought. 


2. This act shall was effect imme- | 


diately. 
No. 218 


AN Act to amend an act entitled “An act 
to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
regulate and limit the hours of em- 
ployment of females in any manufac- 

tory, mercantile establishment, in any 
bakery, laundry or restaurant, in order 


to safeguard the health of such em- 


ployee, to provide for its enforcement 
and penalty kor its violation, ap- 
proved March twenty-eight, one thou - 


sand nine hundred and twelve,“ which 


amendment was approved April eight, 
one thousand nine 
q twenty-one. 


Br IT n by the Senate and Gen- 


Feminist Notes 


Girondé, ‘member of the Administrative 


Commission of the Bordeaux Bureau of 


Charities, This is the first time that a 


woman has been given the opportunity in 


Bordeaux to discharge those duties for 


which the feminine nature is particularly 
fitted. We rejoice doubly in thts appoint- 


ment because it constitutes a Feminist 


victory and also beeause it is a result of 
the activity ot the Girondin group of the 


Prefet of Gironde and M. le Maire of 


League for Women's Rights. 


Bordeaux, Wh declared themselves Fem- 
inists at the time of our recent congress, 


ee have thus given proof of the sincerity of 


their convictions, and we „ 


Women and the : | 
IN THIS country women are e often 


classed with minors in labor legisla- 
tion, and Feminists are constanly con- 
fronted with measures for “women and 
children.” But in Peru women are being 
classed with aged men, according to the 
Bulletin of the International Council of 
Women.” Under the provisions of the new 
Constitution now under debate, men over 
21 years old and under 60 years old are 
required to vote, and women over 21 years 
old and men over 60 years old are per- 
mitted, but not required, to vote. Fur- 
thermore, married men and women over 
18 years old would be permitted to vote. 


One Man Versus All Women 
HE adverse report of one member of 
the National Eleetions Board of Pana- 
ma, Sr. Augusto Cerveras, according to 
the United Press, has prevented women 
of Panama from voting in the national 
elections in June, Clara Gonzalez, Fem- 


inist well known to the National Woman's 


Party because.of her work on the Inter- 
American of Women, 


Equal Rights 
eral Assembly of the State of New Jersey: | 
practice and proceeding prevailing in te 


1. Section one of the act to which this 


is an amendment is * nne to 


read as follows: 


1. No female shall be 8 al. | 


lowed or permitted to work in any manu- 


_ facturing or mercantile establishment, in 
any bakery, laundry or restaurant more 
than nine [ten] hours in any one day, 

or more than six days, or forty-eight 


[fifty-four] hours in any one week; pro- 


vided, that in hotels or other establish- ’ 


ments the business of which is in its na- 


ture continuous, and where the Working 
hours for women do not exceed eight 


hours per day, the provisions of this act 


shall not apply; and provided, that noth. 
ing herein contained shall apply to can 
neries engaged in packing a perishable | 


product such as fruits and vegetables. 


2. This act shall take effeet pee 


diately. 


head of 1 Woman's Party in Panama, 


appeared before the board to plead for 


the enfranchisement of women, but Sr. 


Cerveras insisted that the board has no 


jurisdiction in the matter of woman 
suffrage. 


| 9 AS WORT DER FRAU anne our at 


# tention to The oldest member of the 
Czechoslovakian Parliament. Marie Byd- 


rova, eighty-one years old, tobaceo worker 


and Communist, has been elected to the 
Senate in the pace of a Senator bag. 
deceased.” 

The same journal 10 
puzzled tones that in New York City “The 
Lord of the Household washes dishes! A 
questionnaire sent out by two big com- 
mercial houses in New York inquiring of 
housewives: whether their husbands as 
sisted in the work of the household to the 
extent of dishwashing had a surprising 
result. Not less than 43 per cent. of 


New York housewives responded that in 


this particular their husbands left noth- 


ing to be desired. Many young house 
wives announced quite openly that they 


had long since deputed to their husbands 
the major portion of the housework. Of 


, course one must not attempt to hide the 
suspicion that these are newly 


married ladies.“ 


For the 
“HE Southside (California) Public 
Aan Association, Nettie Taff, presi- 
dent (2,000 members), has endorsed the 
Lucretia Mott mane Rights Amendment. 
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